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A FUNERAL DISCOURSE, &c, 


— | \HE reflection which David made ohm Saul 
_ purſued his life, and which you will find in 


the third Verſe, is a reflection which may naturally be 
ſuppoſed to occur to a thoughtful mind, on the preſent 
| mournful occaſion, and which is capable of ſuggeſting. 
many ſeaſonable and important leſſons of inſtruction. 
It i 1s this : 


THERE is BUT A STEP BETWEEN ME AND DEATH. 
IF there be in nature any ſubject capable of inſpi- 


ring ſcrious reflections, if any occaſion can baniſh youth- 
* 2 I 


the twentieth Chapter of the firſt Book of Samuel, 


(4-3 
ful levity, and compel the gay and diſſipated to think, and 
to feel, I may aſſure myſelf that I ſhall not ſee any of my 


auditory inattentive or unmoved on the preſent ſolemnity. 


DEATH is an event of too ſerious a nature to be trifled 
with: it is an object ſurrounded with too many terrors to 
be beheld without emotion. 


T HE philoſopher may pretend to have ſo far ſubdued 
the feelings of nature, by the efforts of his ſuperior un- 


0 derſtanding, as to be capable of ſubmitting to the unal- | 


| terable laws of nature without reluctance. And the man : 
of pleaſure, in the ſeaſon when vigorous health,  chearful 
ſpirits, and ſmiling fortune concur. to caſt a deluſive 
luſtre on every object around him, may, perhaps, feel | 
himſelf inclined to treat the moſt ſolemn event in nature, 
as he does every other ſubje, with ridicule; and may per- | 
ſuade himſelf that it is a much eaſier thing to die, qui- 
etly at leaſt, if not chearfully, than gloomy moraliſts 3 
have repreſented, But let the philoſopher be brought 


into a ſituation, in which he ſhall be obliged to try the FE: 


power of his ſyſtem ; let the man of pleaſure be called 5 
upon to paſs through the ſcenes, which he has been teach- 
ing himſelf to forget © or to deſpiſe; the former will ſoon 


| be 
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tions of philoſophy, to reaſon away our feelings; the 
latter will ſhrink- back with terror from his approach- 


ing fate; and will feel, that though life hath been with 
4 him a jeſt, it is no jeſt to die. 


To give ſolemnity to death, we need not cloath it with 


artificial gloom, or call in the aid of vulgar {ſuperſtition 


and weak enthuſiaſm. We need not terrify ourſelves with 
apprehenſions of receiving ſupernatural forewarnings 8 
and ſignals of death, for ourſelves or our friends, or of 


bein g viſited, in the dead hour of night, by departed ghoſts, | 


| We need not heighten our fears of death, by indulging | 
the impreſſions which the ſolemn proceſs of funeral rites 
may have made 1 upon our feelings, or by following our . 
departed friends i in imagination into the dark abodes o 
the grave, where they ſoon moulder into duſt. Death 
| hath other terrors than thoſe which i ignorance, weakneſs, 
or a ſickly fancy creates ; ; terrors more real and ſubſtan- 
tial; terrors which muſt attend it in ſpite of every effort 
of reaſon and philoſophy, which x religion itſelf cannot 


wholly annihilate. 


Have you ever attended a friend, through the laſt 
Us Ds ſcenes 


be convinced, that it is impoſſible for us, by any exer- 


13 


U 

ſcenes of ſickneſs, to the moment of his departure? If 
you have not, let no effeminate fears prevent you from 
taking the firſt opportunity of beholding ſo affecting, ſo 
inſtructive a ſpectacle. If you have - you have ſeen, and 
you remember, the terrors of death. | 


TIF the diſeaſe was of that lingering kind, which lowly 
undermines the pillars of life, and waſtes the powers of 
nature by a gradual decay ; you have ſeen the ſtrength of 

' manhood ſubdued, the vigour of youth deſtroyed, or per- 
haps the bloom of beauty blaſted, by the almoſt i imper- 
ceptible operations of ſome hidden cauſe: you have ſeen 
the alternate ſtruggles of hope and fear in the boſoms of b 
anxious friends; the flattering expectation which the 
ſufferer entertains of new ſtrength and better days, and 
the eagerneſs with which he till graſps at every trem- 
bling reed, while thoſe around him ſee that he muſt at 
laſt, ſink: you have ſeen the falling countenance, the 
hollow eye, the quivering lip, the emaciated form : vou 
have heard the laſt broken accents of complaint, the laſt 


tender adieu to weeping rzends, the laſt ash. the laſt 
7 


An be e has huh more violent in its attack, 


35 
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and rapid i in its progreſs, you have been witneſs to the 
alarm and diſtreſs of ſurrounding relatives and friends; ; 


you have ſeen the moſt aſſiduous attention employed in 
vain, and the moſt ſkilful application of medicine inef- 


fectual: you have beheld a vigorous, perhaps a youth- 


ful conſtitution torn to pieces by the ſudden ſtorm; you 


have, perhaps, beheld reaſon diſlodged from her ſeat, and 


deprived of her power to aſſiſt or relieve the unhappy 
ſufferer ; till at length, cruſhed by a load which no hu- 
man power could remove, you have ſeen his ſtrength 


broken down, and his countenance changed; z and after 


many hard ſtruggles, and diſtrefling moans, have heard 


bim n nelign his laſt breath. 


Ant not ac nlen me all the moſt thoughtleſs and 

unfeeling—are not theſe, ſcenes of diſtreſs? Is it not with 7 
reaſon, that the houſe of death, is called the houſe of 8 
mourning ? If beſides all this, we conſider death as the 


termination of all our enjoyments and purſuits in this 


1 life, as the diffolution of the tendereſt bonds of friend- 
5 ſhip and affection, and as the paſſage into an unknown 5 
world, can we wonder that it hath been repreſented as 


” the king of terrors, and-that it is ſpoken of by one of the 


Antients, as of all terrible things the moſt terrible 7 


Bur - 


1 . 

Bur it is unneceſſary to enter more minutely into the 
deſcription of ſcenes, which are painful even in idea. 

The melancholy ſpectacle now before our eyes, ſpeaks 
more powerfully to the heart, than all the pictures which 
fancy could exhibit. | 


1 1 Wirulrx that manſion of death, lie the periſhable re- 
mains of a Youth, who a few days ago, was alive, active, 
full of vigour, eager in his purſuits, and doubtleſs, like 
BM any of us, intent on future ſchemes, and promiſing him- 
ſelf many future ſcenes of enjoyment. With you, his 
dear companions and friends, he trod with buſy ſtep the 
paths of learning; explored with attentive eye, and la- 
bouring mind, the mazes of ſeience; and ſowed, with 
| induſtrious hand, thoſe ſeeds of knowledge and wiſdom, 


Which ſeemed to promiſe a rich harveſt i in future life. 
With you he enjoyed the enlivening hours of ſocial i in- 


tercourſe; ; he partook of your amuſements with innocent 
chearfulneſs; and with ſome of you | cultivated that core 


dial attachment, which, knowing no ſuſpicion, and diſ- 


daining every ſelfiſh principle, is a ſource of moſt ſincere 
-""_ z that friendſhip which in youthful hearts is ar- 


dent as the ſummer' s noon. py Before you all, he e * 
an example of regularity, ſobriety, induſtry, ſincere piety, 


1 8 | and 
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and ſteady virtue, which was an honour to himſelf, a credit 


to the ſociety of which he was a member, and an in- 
ſtructive pattern to all around him- 


-and which will not, 
I truſt, be ſoon forgotten. | 


Bor all this, alas! is now at an end: * the eye that 
| hath ſeen him muſt ſee him no more.” 1 
 NoTuHiNG now remains, but that his faithful friends 
(Ampathiſing with his fond parents, to whom the me- 
lancholy tidings of his death muſt be a heart- piercing 
ſtroke) leave the tear of affection upon his grave, and 


lodge the remembrance of his virtues in their hearts. 


Dip I fay, that nothing farther r. remains -es, ſome- - 
| thing yet remains—ſomething that much concerns us all 
: — ſomething, my young friends, that immediately and 
deeply concerns vou. It is, that we hear, and obey, the 
leſſons of inſtruction, which this ſolemn event, with ſuch 
925 commanding authority, with ſuch perſuaſive energy, 
teacheth. 


Ar rx what - you have heard—after what you have 
ſeen—you cannot but feel the propriety of the reflection, 
— to your thoughts at the beginning of this diſ- 


courſe; ; 


: 

f 

1 

F 

1 
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courſe; — you muſt have already made the reflection for 
yourſelves — There is but a ſtep between me and 
death.” 


IAM aware that it i is no ealy thing for a young man in 


full health, and with all the fair proſpects which lie be- 
fore him, to admit and purſue ſuch reflections on the 
frailty of human life, as ſhall produce a deep impreſſion 
upon his mind, and properly influence his conduct. It is, 
I am ſenſible, no pleaſing taſk, for one who i is juſt en- 
tering upon the world to think of leaving it, and to 
« conſider his latter end. y And yet, fince our lives are A 
not the leſs precarious, becauſe we endeavour to perſuade 5 
ourſelves that we poſſeſs them by a ſtable tenure, it can- 
not ſurely admit of a moment” 8 diſpute, that it is our wiſ- 
2 dom to prepare ourſelves for the moſt ſudden attack of ; 
diſeaſe, and for the moſt carly approach of death, by in- 
dulging ſuch reflections, as will lead us to a courſe of 


virtuous actions. Why ſhould any man wiſh to conceal 


5 from his own obſervation, dangers which he cannot avoid; 
and to live in a ſtate of habitual inattention to events 5 
which muſt arrive ?—Let me then prevail upon you, free- 
ly to indulge the reflections, which, on an occaſion like 


this, muſt force themſelves upon your minds. | 


You 


£6: 


You are aſſured from the conſtitution of human nature, 


that it is, appointed to all men once to die. The only 
doubtful point is, when this important event will take 


place; whether you will be permitted to reach the utmoſt 


boundary appointed to man, or whether“ your days ſhall 
be cut off in the midſt.” "If you have ſome probable ex- 


pectation of the former, you have alſo many reaſons to 


_ apprehend the latter. Numerous are the diſcaſes to which 


the human frame is ſubject, from which no caution or 
foreſight can inſure you; numerous the accidents which 


threaten you, any one of which may in a moment cut 
the thread of your life. « In the midſt of life we are in 


death. 


THER 5 are few young perſons, who enjoy ſuch confirm- 


ed and uninterrupted health, as never to be reminded 


of their mortality by the attacks of diſeaſe ; ; and often 


theſe attacks are of ſuch a kind as to give them ſerious 


alarm. | Beſides all this, you have many affecting proofs | 


in the death of others as young and as healthful as your- 


ſelf, that you have no ſecurity for the continuance of 


your life to any diſtant period. Such folemn events, as 


; that which now calls for your attention, admoniſh you, not 


6 boaſt of to-morrow, does you know not what «day 
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may bring forth”; they teach you, that though you are 
at preſent in the full poſſeſſion of health, and are ready 
to flatter yourſelf, that © to-morrow ſhall be as this 


day,” it is by no means an impoſſible thing, that there 


may be but a "MY between you and death.” 


For a moment then make the ſuppoſition, which how- 


ever painful, you muſt acknowledge to be attended with 


no high degree of improbability, that in a very few years 


perhaps months or weeks — you will find yourſelf ſink- 


ing under the flow but ſure operation of a conſumption ; 
will be on a ſudden attacked by a fever or other violent 


diſeaſe ; or will by ſome unforeſeen event, to which we 


8 improperly ; give the appellation of accident or caſuality, be 
placed in an inſtant on the borders of the grave, and find 


yourſelf in immediate and certain expectation of death. 


In ſuch a ſituation as this, let me aſk you — and an- 


ſwer the queſtion to your own heart, with that ſeriouſ- 
neſs which the ſubject requires = — - What kind of reflecti- 


ons would you wiſh to be able to Wale upon your paſt 
life? 


| Wins it be any ſatisfaction to you, at ſuch a moment, 


ta 


. 
to look back upon ſcenes of debauchery and profaneneſs; 
to remember that you have diſgraced your nature, and 
perhaps haſtened your end, by the indulgence of licenti- 
ous paſſions; to be conſcious, that the ſhort time which 
you have been permitted to ſpend in this world, has not 
been improved for any of thoſe valuable purpoſes for 
which a rational being ought to live; to recolle& a ſeries 
of actions, which the righteous Sovereign of the world 
hath forbidden ; and to feel yourſelf entering into his pre- : 


ſence under the dominion of diſpoſitions, which you are aſ- 
| ſured that he will diſapprove; and condemn? Would the re- 
membrance of your vicious pleaſures, then afford you any 
compenſation, for the apprehenſions and terrors Which 
muſt attend the conſciouſneſs of guilt — any ſupport under ; 
the anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit ? 85 


| Ar wen u Gb, ſay, would it not appear to you, on 
: the other hand, i the moſt ſubſtantial ground of conſola- 
tion and rejoicing to be able to reflect, that you have | 
ſpent your ſhort life innocently and uſefully ; that you 
have eſtabliſhed principles and habits which you can carry 
with you into the life to come with an humble hope of 
” meeting with your Maker 8 approbation ; ; and that though 
you are called to render up your laſt account on a ſudden, 
My you 
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you are not vihppepaveid to ſtand in the e of ne: 


Judge? 


Non let it be thought a trifling circumſtance, if I aſk 
you, whether at ſuch a ſeaſon, you would not much ra- 


ther, that the recollection of your character ſhould miniſ- 8 
ter conſolation to the minds of your afflicted parents Bs - 


friends, than that it ſhould add to the burden of their 
grief. Will it not, think you, be a moſt reviving cor- 


dial to the oppreſſed ſpirits of the parents of the amiable 

: Youth, whoſe remains we are now to. commit to the 
ground, to call to mind his riſing virtues, and to receive 
undoubted teſtimonies of his merit from every quarter ? 1 
And would you not wiſh, Uit ſhould pleaſe the Almigh- 1 
ty to blaſt your parents' fond and, long cheriſhed expec- - 


tations from you, by cutting you off 1 in the morning of | 


your days, would you not with, that their ſorrows might 


find ſome alleviation in the remembrance of your vir 


* 2k think you would. —Remember then, that it is 


1 a wiſe and virtuous ſon alone that maketh a glad fa- 


On the ſuppoſition thats you will ſhortly receive a ſum- 


mons from your Maker to leave this world, and appear 


in 
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in his preſence, you are then convinced, that it will be 
your wiſdom to ſpend the few days that yet remain in 
innocence and virtue. And I think I need not uſe many 
words to prove to you, that this will be no leſs your wil- 
dom, on the ſuppoſition that your lives will be protrated 
to old-age. 


Ir you only regard the interval between the preſent time 


and the laſt day of a long life upon earth, and wiſh to 


| provide for yourſelf genuine ſources . of enjoyment 
through the whole of this period ; a moment s reflection 


5 muſt convince you, that vou are more likely to find a ; 


happineſs which will laſt through life, in a well culti- 


1 5 vated underſtanding, m habits of temperance and ſobri- | 


ety, and i in the manly and rational purſuits of virtue and 
religion, than i in the licentious gratification of appetite, 
orin perpetually beating over and over again, the fame 
dull track of amuſement and diflipation ; that whatever 


enjoyment you may find in vicious pleaſures while the : 


8 ardor of youth continues, they will ſoon loſe their charms; 


and, unleſs you have wiſely provided for yourſelf other | 
ſprings of happineſs, will leave you only the poor remains 50 


of a life, which will daily grow more and more inſipid, 
25 till 


28 L 
till at laſt it become a tireſome burden, which you will 
wiſh to lay down. 


Bu r, if you ſtep forward in imagination, to the cloſe 


of a long life, and enquire what reflections, and what 
: proſpects, will beſt ſuſtain your ſpirits under the decay 
; of nature, and in the immediate proſpect of diſſolution; 3 
you cannot for a moment entertain a doubt, whether it 
will be more deſirable, at that ſeaſon, to be obliged to 


review a life, waſted | in fooliſh and frivolous purſuits, 


and diſnonoured by a long train of vices, a life for which 


your own heart muſt reproach you, and which expoſes 
J you to the diſpleaſure of Almighty God: or to be able 
to look back through a courſe of years employed i in manly : 
purſuits, in active ſervices to your fellow-creatures, and 
l in obedience to the laws of Heaven; to leave behind you 


1 an honourable teſtimony to your virtues in the hearts of 


your friends: : to make the laſt important ſtep into the 
unknown world, with an undiſturbed mind ; and to ap- 
pear before the Judge of the whole earth, with a hum- 
ble hope of his approbation, and a Joyful expectation * 


: eternal life. You cannot doubt, whether it be better, in 


your laſt moments, to have a heart oppreſſed with guilt, | 


and 
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and agitated with terror; or to enjoy that peace, which 
ariſes from the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 


WHATEVER ideas you may entertain of a life of reli- 
gion and virtue, you will without heſitation, ſay, Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be 
like his. 


O every ſuppoſition, then, it appears evident and 
you cannot diſpute it— that it is your wiſdom to prepare 
for that ſolemn event which muſt certainly, and may ſoon 


arrive, by forſaking every vice, and leading a godly, 


righteous, and ſober life. This is ſo manifeſt, that 1 5 


may fafely truſt this important argument with your own 5 


mind, without enlarging farther upon the ſubjeR, 


Bor whether you will act with ſteady reſolution under 


the influence of the conviction, which I am certain you _ 


now. feel—whether the impreflion, which the preſent 
event has made upon your mind, will be ſufficiently per- 
manent to influence your future conduct in life; this is 
a matter of ſome uncertainty, which muſt, after all, be 
left with yourſelf, 


You 
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You will ſoon return into the ſcenes of temptation, 


where your virtue will undergo the ſame trials as former- 
ly. Vicious pleaſures will intice you; appetite and paſ- 
fion will impel you; the licentious and profane will 


f employ their ſeducing arts to miſlead you. Perhaps they 


5 may ſucceed — perhaps you may in a little time, forget £ 
every ſerious truth of which you have now been reminded 
—perhaps you may be able to perſuade yourſelf that there 
was no ſufficient ground for the ſolemnity of this addreſs, 

and that the paths of vicious pleaſure are not ſo danger- I 

ous as preachers repreſent. Perhaps you may even 

learn to think religion . deluſion-—life 4 trifle — and ; 


: pleaſure the chief good of x man. 


Ir this ſhould « ever be the unhappy. caſe, 1 need not 
bid you remember—your conſcience will ſometimes re- 
mind you—that there was a time when you thought o- | 
1 RET therwiſe—that there was a time when death appeared to 
| „5 you an awful event, and when you thought it your duty 
| 1 to hearken to the ſolemn admonition, which called upon 
| you to prepare to die. In that moment of ſerious thought 
=_ —and it will come—you will feel, that, though the 
1 . ſacred obligations of virtue, and the ſolemn ſanctions of f 


religion, 


LY 
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religion, may be forgotten or deſpiſed; they have a rea- 
Aity, and importance, which cannot be deſtroyed. 


5 Dus let me hope, that every apprehenſion of this kind 


is without foundation: let me indulge the pleaſing idea, 


that I have not addreſſed you — that this ſolemn event 


bath not ſpoken to you—in vain. I will hope — I will 


aſſure myſelf — that you will not be ſatisfied with having 


-paid the deceaſed the laſt teſtimony of reſped, or even 


with having ſhed a tear over his remains ; but that you 


will leave this aſſembly, with determined reſolutions, to 


refrain from every criminal indulgence; to correct every 


vicious habit; to cultivate every virtuous principle; and 


; Rteadily to purſue the paths of i innocence, wiſdom, and 


"piety, to the end of your 257 


Ir Is now O let it ever be — your firm reſolve I 


* My heart ſhall not reproach me fo long as I live: : till 5 


1 die, 1 will not remove my integrity from me. 8 


SUFFER not the authority of conſcience, at any time, 
to be overborne by the impetuous demands of appetite 
and paſſion. Let not the moſt alluring invitations of 
pleaſure—let not the faireſt proſpect of profit or honour— 


2 let 


e 3 


a 
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jet not the moſt enſnarin g apology for vice, though ſup- 
ported with all the artifices of ſophiſtry, or decorated with 
all the ornaments of wit and humour ſo far ſeduce your 
reaſon and pervert your judgment, as to lead you for a mo- 
ment to call in queſtion the eternal laws of morality, which 


are written on every human heart. Wiſely judging, that 
a man is never ſo capable of ſeparating truth from falſe- 
hood, and of diſtinguiſhing real and ſubſtantial good 
from flattering appearances of happineſs, as in the hour 


of calm reflection; form for yourſelf a manly and rational 


plan of life, conſiſtent with your nature and circumſtan- 


dees, and adapted to afford you ſolid and laſting ſatisfacti- 
on: and having done this, let neither deluſive hope, nor 


ark; timidity, nor falſe ſhame, turn you aſide from the 
good path which you have choſen: perſevere therein, with 
ſteady reſolution and unabating ardor, through all the 


viciſſitudes of life; and experience will afford you the moſt i 


4 delightful conviction, that ** the path of the juſt i is as the 


ſhining light, which thineth more and more unto the 


